








HEARING TESTS 
MADE EASY 


With Sonotone’s Portable Screening Audiometers 


Our light-weight, pure-tone Model 30 Screening 
Audiometer is now available in two versions—a new 


plug-in AC model and a battery-operated set . 





f 

" These audiometers were especially designed for 
y : schools, public and private health agencies, hearing 

societies, clinics and all others interested in the testing 


and conservation of hearing—at a price within modest 


budgets. 


Enclosed in a rugged metal case, either model weighs 
only 12 pounds complete with accessories (including 
batteries in the battery-operated version). Allows in- 
dividual hearing tests, accurately and rapidly, under all 


conditions. 





We also recommend your consideration of the Sono- 
tone Model AE21 Clinical Audiometer, for all-inclusive 
hearing conservation programs. Also the No. 50 port- 

‘ able Professional Set (plug-in desk model hearing aid), 


of outstanding value in auditory training. 
vy 


Easy to carry, 


easy to use! 


Write for descriptive literature or contact your local Sonotone office. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


Elmsford, New York 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lipreaders and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 
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Poetry in the Lives of the Deaf 


By BertHa MILLER 


ITHOUT music and poetry and 

WV) painting life is like a pond dry- 

ing out in the sun. The spirit and 
the mind and the heart must be fed. In the 
aridity of silence it is so easy for the heart 
and the mind to wither! The deaf must have 
beauty and music, and in poetry they can 
have both. While I still had my hearing 
(I lost it all too early) music was the art 
that I loved best. It spoke more clearly 
and warmly to me than any other. But 
fortunately I have found that poetry, too, 
is music, as rhythmic and sonorous and 
singing as any instrumental orchestration. 
And poetry, unlike music, is a song that 
never loses itself in the air. It gives the 
same sense of movement, proportion, and 
measure that music affords to the ear. 
Though the ears of the deaf may be com- 
pletely closed to sound, they can be wide 
open to the music of poetry, for it is not 
to the ear alone that the syllables of poetry 
give pleasure. 

The deaf can be enriched by poetry. 
They should learn, of course, to enjoy it 
for its metaphors, its meaning, its feeling 
for words; but even more so for the magic 
of its music and its vitalizing and impelling 
rhythm. It holds the whole diversity of 
symphonic melody—cadence, tempo, in- 
tensity, lineal euphony, and consonance of 
tonal qualities — limpid, fluid, lingual 
sounds, velvety smooth. 

Take the soft, mellifluous wonder of 
Tennyson’s poetry, such as: 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes. 


Or Edgar Allen Poe’s “Bells,” an ex- 
treme example of music made of syllables: 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells— 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight, 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


In order to keep the feel of words, the 
deafened should practice reading poetry 
aloud. Psychologists tell us that statements 
designed to affect the mind are more effec- 
tive if verbalized aloud. Problems are 
formulated in words. For that reason 
words used as tools of thought vastly in- 
crease the fruitfulness of thinking. People 
talk about choosing the right words to 
convey thoughts. But is the thinking proc- 
ess really independent of the words we 
think in? Do words arise as a result of 
thoughts, or are thoughts determined by 
our use of words? For the deaf the in- 
vigorating effects of the contact of the mind 
with living language cannot be overesti- 
mated. Words are instruments with which 
they can increase their wisdom and aware- 
ness of life, and engender a stronger rea- 
lization of things. 

It is difficult to get resiliency and life 
into the taut, cataleptic silence of deafness, 
but they are qualities of exceptional value 

(See “Poetry,” page 532) 
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Sincerely Yours, 
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a Housemother 


By Georcia C, NicHoLas 


EAR PARENTS: When I had my 
| ) = interview for the position of 

housemother I was told that I — 
with another intelligent and sympathetic 
woman — would have charge of fifteen 
little boys, ages four to six. “Good,” I 
thought, “that’s only seven-and-a-half boys 
each. We can give them good care.” 

But I had never worked with little deaf 
boys, and there were times during the year 
when I wondered. The other housemother 
and I could not both be on the job all the 
time. We had to go to our meals and we 
had our days off. Sometimes we had a 
relief helper and sometimes not. Occa- 
sionally we got a whole weekend off which 
meant that we worked only about 36 
hours. Some weekends we split, some we 
worked alone. It depended on the number 
of boys left at the school. Our longest 
weeks ran from 55 to 60 hours. You can 
see how much longer your little boy was 
with us than he was with his teachers. 
Even on our shortest weeks we had him 
about twice as long as the teachers did. 

My only instruction upon being accepted 
for the position was not to sign to the 
children. I was so green that I had to ask 
for a retake on that phrase. “You're not 
supposed to sign to them,” my employer 
said. Later I found what it really meant. 
Because your little boy is learning to live 
in a hearing world and to live as nor- 
mally as possible, he is being taught to 
speak as other people do and to read lips. 
So, although some of the boys did not yet 
know that there is such a thing as a word, 
we did not make signs except when we 
could ‘reach your boy in no other way. 
And when we did make a sign we always 
spoke the: words, very distinctly but with- 
out too much mouthing. 

Your little bey was eager to learn and 
lively — oh,,so lively! I can tell you he is 
all boy. It turned.out that there were six- 
teen. Even that. number was a double 


handful. Neither my co-worker nor I have 
any children of our own, and she was 
nearly as green as | about groups of little 
deaf boys when she took over the depart- 
ment the previous year. But we both love 
children and so we loved your little boy. 
(And we still do. We miss him in the 
summertime.) I think that those in author- 
ity must have realized somehow that we 
would do our best because of that love, 
and that it was better equipment for the 
job than a college degree or years of ex- 
perience. At least we had nothing to un- 
learn! 

But oh, how much we did learn from 
your little boy! And we learned most of it 
the hard way. We didn’t want to punish 
him and we tried all the milder tricks we 
could think of — like putting him to bed 
or making him stand in the corner — be- 
fore we resorted to spanking. 

We visited the classes and watched him 
select objects from a basket by reading the 
teacher’s lips. We watched him study his 
syllables by placing his hand on the teach- 
er’s throat and then on his own while 
saying bah-bah-bah. We followed the same 
methods in teaching him the words we used. 

When I first tried to teach one little boy 
the word ‘shoe’ he blew at me. That's 
what it looked like to him. It looked as if 
I were blowing. But it wasn’t long before 
he could say ‘shoe’ nearly as well as I can. 

And that’s the way your son learns and 
grows at school. The first few weeks he 
was with us he lived pretty much in 4 
world of his own. We couldn’t explain to 
him that if he didn’t get dressed he could: 
n’t go to breakfast and if he didn’t eat 
breakfast he wouldn’t be much good in 
school. We had to push him around. We 
had to make the most of the examples 
offered by the older boys who knew what 
had to be done. It wasn’t always easy, 
either for us or for your son. But as the 
weeks rolled by there were fewer and fewer 
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boys who cried when their parents brought 
them to school. And toward the end there 
weren't any tears at all. 

If your boy cried sometimes, he wasn’t 
the only one — we housemothers at times 
became “crying tired.” But we never once 
thought — not seriously — of giving up. 
Our heartstrings were too entangled in 
those of your little boy. 

At the end of school I was a trifle grate- 
ful that we could not discuss the future. 
Your boy had learned a great deal but he 
wasn’t quite that far advanced. He was 
still living in the present. He knew, per- 
haps, that he was going to stay at home 
longer than usual because he was taking 
his art work and all his belongings. But 
he did not ask me if I would be there to 
meet him in the fall, to sing lullabies into 
his ear, to rock him when he was hurt, to 
show him how to stand up for his own 
rights without doing bodily damage to his 
tormentors, to mend his toys, to take your 
place in his life. If that subject had been 
discussed and I had said, “No, you'll have 
another housemother in my place next 
fall,” I’m afraid there would have been 
tears in both our eyes. I love that boy. 

I know you'd like to do everything you 
can to make life easier at school for both 
your little boy and for the teachers and 
the housemothers. Here are the more im- 
portant things to remember: 

1. There is no joy greater than the joy 
of personal achievement. Don’t baby that 
boy of yours by doing things for him 
that he can do for himself. Teach him to 
tie his own shoes, and expect him to do it. 
I know it’s easier to do it yourself when 
you want him to hurry. And I know you 
may often have to do the job over, but 
for his own sake put him on his own as 
much as’you reasonably can. Doing things 
for him that he can do himself is a form 
of indulgence. But it’s your boy, not you, 
who will have to take the punishment for it. 

2. Teach him to put his clothes neatly 
away where they belong. He has to learn 
this at school if not at home, and the more 


he learns at home the more he can add to 


that training. at school. 1 think you'll find 
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that he really likes being orderly — when 
he gets enough praise for it. 


3. He likes mechanical things, so it will 
be easy to teach him to turn off the water 
and the lights and to flush the toilet. 


4. When you bring him to school, steel 
your determination to leave as quickly as 
possible, and stick by that determination. 
It will be much easier for you and for 
him. He'll cry, if he’s going to cry at all, 
as long as you're there to cry to. The 
length of time he cries after you go will be 
about the same whether you leave in one 
minute or fifteen minutes. If he does not 
realize on the first visit that you are going 
to leave him you may stay — with the 
housemother’s permission — a whole hour 
if you like, and help him get acquainted. 
But when the crucial moment comes kiss 
him goodbye once, and run if you must, 
but get away fast. 


5. Don’t feel sorry for either him or 
yourself. He’s going to adjust to his new 
surroundings and he’s going to have fun. 
He’s going to learn how to cope with a 
world that’s geared to sound. It won’t be 
easy. That’s why he must start as soon as 
possible to be a boy and not a baby. When 
he has learned that school is not a prison, 
that he is going to have his Saturdays and 
Sundays at home, his crying stops before 
you reach your car. (I hate to disillusion 
you, but this is true. He cries only for 
your benefit.) 


6. If you have other children, who can 
hear, do not make a special case of your 
deaf child when he is at home. Treat him 
as nearly like the others as you can. If 
there is any difference be more severe, 
more strict, with your deaf child because 
of the overcoming he must do. 


7. Be grateful for the teachers and the 
housemothers who will love your little boy 
and train him to be a useful, happy man. 
Your gratitude —if it is genuine — will 
impart itself to your son, and he will be 
more successful as a school boy and as a 
man because of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
A HousEMOTHER. 
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Japanese Deaf Artists Exhibit Work 


By UNnosuKE Kawamoto 


our National School for the Deaf were 

selected to exhibit their paintings at the 
annual exhibition of the Japan Art Insti- 
tute, the highest honor which can be be- 
stowed upon a Japanese artist. It was 
great news for our school, and great news, 
too, in the press, and caused a sensation 
in the world of art. The following spring, 
five of our students were selected to par- 
ticipate in an annual exhibition of one of 
the most exclusive art associations in the 


| N THE autumn of 1948. two students of 


country. 

These two events have given encourage- 
ment and hope to deaf artists, who have be- 
gun to work with renewed energy to make 
a place for themselves in the world of art. 
Why not? Deafness is no hindrance to the 
expression of beauty; it is rather a help. 
Thus encouraged, a group of deaf artists 
decided to open an exhibition of their 
works, in order to show the public what 
they can do and to get the opinion of com- 
petent critics. 

This plan was sponsored by several 
schools for the deaf, various associations 
for the welfare of the deaf, and the Asahi 
Shimbun, one of the leading newspapers of 
the country. During the week of the 
twenty-ninth of November, 1949, the exhi- 
bition was held in the exhibition hall of the 
Matsuzakaya Department Store in Tokyo. 
Seventy-five works were exhibited. They 
included oil paintings, Japanese water col- 
ors, statues, and specimens of industrial 
arts, such as earthenware. More than 
twenty thousand people visited the hall, 
including noted painters and well known 
critics. The following are some of the 
opinions expressed by professional artists 
and critics: 

“Artists and critics were surprised by 
the excellence of the work.” 

“These deaf artists have preserved a cer- 
tain freshness, often lost by other artists. 
It is hoped that this quality of the deaf 





ONE OF THE PAINTINGS IN THE JAPANESE 
EXHIBIT: “SHOEMAKER,” BY S. OHARA 


artists may provide a much needed stimu- 
lus to other artists.” 

“The work of these artists abounds in 
sincerity and spirituality, qualities which 
are often wanting in modern art.” 

“There is a surprising amount of orig- 
inality in the works of these deaf artists, 
and it is hoped that in the future, they will 
develop this rare quality.” 

“These works manifest a spirit of soli- 
tude, probably resulting from the shut-in 
life of the artists, which enables them to 
express more sincerity and originality.” 

“Although present day art is inclined 
to be frivolous and superficial, the work 
of the deaf is grave, not to say somber, 
and forms a very welcome contrast to the 
lighter forms now prevailing.” 

As was hoped, this exhibition afforded 
an opportunity for the public as well as 
professional artists and critics to become 


(See “Artists,” page 530) 
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An Auditory Training Program 
for Nursery Schools 


By HeLen HERRICK 


Part Il of Two Parts 


Beginning Speech Discrimination 


HE next step in auditory training 
Twit the group hearing aid is simple 

discrimination of speech sounds. 
When these speech sounds will be pre- 
sented will depend upon the time which 
it has taken to accumulate them. On the 
very first day of Nursery School and 
consistently every day after make free 
use of such expressions as are found in 
the daily experiences of a three- or four- 
year-old. We find every child responding 
to these: 


hello ouch yes home 
bye bye bathroom no up 
please sh! bow-wow down 
thank you boo! meow oh! 


The child learns to lipread these expres- 
sions on the faces of those about him. 
He learns how to associate them with the 
actual experiences involved, and_ then 
moves on to visual discrimination in rec- 
ognizing the picture that reproduces the 
situation on paper. This is the first step in 
developing “reading readiness.” With this 
vocabulary of every day expressions well in 
hand, we are ready to expose the child 
to the sound of them with amplification 
on the group hearing aid. This is the 
critical point in all Nursery School audi- 
tory training. Never attempt to present 
speech sounds, words, or language with a 
hearing aid until you have built up a readi- 
ness for it through a definitely progressive 
program of speech, language and lipread- 
ing without it. This building-up program 
must begin the first day of Nursery School 
and run parallel with your sense training 
program. Proceeding thus, by the time the 
child has developed, through sense train- 
ing, a readiness for the use of the group 


hearing aid, he will also have acquired 
during the same period of time sufficient 
speech and language to interpret what he 
hears. A child hears only what he can 
interpret, whether musical toys, musical 
recordings, or language. Upon his ability 
to interpret speech and language at this 
stage, will depend his enthusiasm and co- 
operation in consistent daily use of am- 
plified sound, be it with a group hearing 
aid or an individual one. This point can- 
not be stressed too strongly. 

In this paper on auditory training we 
cannot go into the details of our speech 
program. However, we will state briefly 
the progress that we have made in two 
years and how the child is equipped when 
he enters Kindergarten. 


Family Situations 

Our beginning speech unit is the family, 
and six basic words are used: home, Moth- 
er, baby, Daddy, boy, girl. We use boy 
and girl in preference to sister and brother 
because the average child meets the boy 
and girl situation before the sibling rela- 
tionship in his own family. The family 
unit is used constantly because it is the 
most familiar to the child. He learns to 
lipread the six words, recognizes them in 
pictures, says them in the right situation 
so that they become functional. Then we 
introduce the children to everyday situa- 
tions in which the family is involved. We 
keep these situations few in number in 
Nursery School but give daily and consis- 
tent drill with them, so that the vocabulary 
and language accumulated will be ready to 
dovetail with that all-important day when 
we begin our auditory discrimination of 
speech sounds. Again we repeat that the 
child will interpret only the vocabulary 
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and language that are meaningful to him. 
The simple situations in family life to 
which we introduce the child are: 
Mother (or Daddy, the boy, the girl, 
or the baby) — 


is going bye-bye, 
is taking a bath, 
is going to bed, 

says “Hello!”, 
has some milk, 


has a ball. 


Each member of the family group par- 
ticipates in the above activities. At this 
stage you are working only for nouns, and 
the child easily lipreads the situations by 
recognizing the key words. Remember that 
we are conditioning the child for auditory 
discrimination of speech sounds and not 
“pinning him down” to perfect language 
interpretation. We are in Nursery School. 

The sentences are presented in the same 
way as the words were: lipreading, picture 
study, work before the mirror; and all 
given with stimulating devices to keep the 
interest running high and to keep the 
child’s speech functional primarily. He will 
be interested in what he can use in daily 
situations. And now comes the acid test. 
Few will pass it on the Nursery School level. 
Three out of twenty passed it this year in 
our experiment. The final test is this: You 
have given the single words over the micro- 
phone. You have presented these words 
in sentences, following the family pattern 
and in only one situation at a time. The 
last step is to present the family pattern 
in different situations so that the child will 
not know which two “key words” to ex- 
pect. Before, he knew that the key word 
in the situation would be the same for each 
of the five words in the family group, so 
he had to hear only the initial word. Now 
he has to discriminate the initial word and 
the other word besides. This is not easy, 
but it is an infallible test for hearing acuity 
at Nursery School level with a group hear- 
ing aid. If the child passes this test he is 
definitely ready to cooperate with an in- 
dividual hearing aid. It has taken two 
years to arrive at this point, but we feel 
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that it is time well spent if it means sal- 
vaging three children out of twenty at this 
age level. For those three we strongly 
recommend a year in Kindergarten with 
hearing handicapped children before trans- 
fer to classes with children of normal hear. 
ing. After all, another year in a familiar 
environment with an understanding teach- 
er is to be preferred to the resultant con- 
fusion of transfer to a foreign environment 
under the guidance of well-meaning but 
uninformed teachers. Again we sound the 
warning: “Make haste slowly.” This is in- 
deed a critical stage in the life of a little 
child with defective hearing! 


Books Are Invaluable 


One device used in Auditory Training, 
that has value not only for testing hearing 
acuity but for developing reading readi- 
ness, is the use of picture books. We 
strongly recommend “The Golden Series” 
because the size is adaptable to three- and 
four-year-old hands, and the live material 
makes it functional for everyday use at this 
level. The beauty of it is that it can be 
used for a three-fold purpose. Lipread- 
ing; testing hearing acuity on the word 
level or short sentence level; and encourag- 
ing speech. 

The children enjoy “reading.” Just hold- 
ing a book in their hands and turning the 
pages and saying the words as they corre- 
late them with the right pictures is indeed 
reading on the Nursery School level. It is 
highly gratifying to find two little chil- 
dren seated in the library corner, “poring” 
over their little books, showing each other 
the pictures and clearly saying the words 
that they know. Interest leads them from 
book to book, investigating pictures for 


_which they know the names. 


As interest in the pictures grows, the 
vocabulary of the child increases, because 
he is so eager to learn how to “read” every 
single page. Our hearing handicapped 
children need to develop a deep-seated in- 


terest in reading, and beginning at Nursery 


School level is none too early to sow the 
seed which will produce a rich harvest in 
later life. 
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The foregoing program and suggestions 
are the result of a two-year experiment in 
auditory training in Nursery School. At 
the end of the two-year period the children 
used in the study fall automatically into 
three groups, these groups coinciding with 
the stages of progress in the experiment. 


After Two Years 


In a group of twenty children, four were 
giving no response on the group hearing 
aid; thirteen could discriminate quickly 
and accurately either with one ear or both 
ears the “on and off” of musical record- 
ings; three could discriminate between 
single words and could identify two key 
words in short sentences of familiar vocab- 
ulary. 

This meant that groups two and three 
were able to cooperate sufficiently to be 
given hearing tests on the Pure Tone 
audiometer at Nursery School level. An 
otological screening will reveal whether or 
not the hearing of this large group can be 
improved with medical care. Of the four 
who gave no response, we just don’t know 
—yet—whether they have any hearing or 
not. Continuous and consistent auditory 
training in Kindergarten will be given. We 
must never give up hope in these early 
stages, because we just do not know wheth- 
er or not the child is totally deaf. Appar- 
ently he is, but actually he cannot tell us. 
He is only four years old! 

Of the three ready to experiment with 
individual hearing aids, two were success- 
fully fitted and promoted to Kindergarten. 
Their general development and the period 
of adjustment in Nursery School warranted 
it. The third child was not physically able 
to cope with a strenuous Kindergarten 
program, although she was equipped men- 
tally and acoustically. She was retained in 
Nursery School. 

A natural question to raise at this point 
is: How could you be sure that the child 
was responding accurately with the Pure 
Tone audiometer? We were not sure, but 
having kept a week to week report on the 
auditory responses of the children to 
musical recordings, we knew that they 
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could discriminate accurately between the 
“on and off” situation. Surely there would 
be a “carry-over” of discrimination in the 
Pure Tone testing. The audiometer tech- 
nician, who does all of the testing in our 
school, proceeded identically as with all 
other age levels. The Nursery School chil- 
dren indicated their responses in many dif- 
ferent ways: 

Smiles or loud laughter. 

Wide opening of the eyes in surprise. 

Rapid chest breathing. 

Sudden raising of the hands. 

Nodding of the head to indicate: “Yes, 
I hear.” 

Jumping up to look for the “noise” in 
the box. 

Tapping the floor in excitement. 

Pressing earphone closely to ear to get 
fuller tone. 

Withdrawing phone from head and re- 
placing it to get the “on and off” ef- 
fect given by the interruptor. 

Surely, these are positive proofs that 

the children are hearing. 

Before we close our discussion, may we 
pass on to readers a device for efficient 
and rapid handling of group hearing aid 
equipment which will give courage to the 
amateur operator. Some teachers think 
that it requires the skill of an electrical en- 
gineer to set up this equipment when truly 
all that is needed is just average manipula- 
tive skill. 

Although we have at our disposal the 
use of some of the very latest equipment 
for auditory training which is permanently 
installed in rooms used for this purpose, 
we prefer to carry on our scientific pro- 
gram with our own highly satisfactory 
set-up which is better suited to our age and 
environment. 

We are using a discarded tea wagon as 
the foundation for our training unit. By 
building up the top tray on four sides, we 
have a very secure “trough” for holding 
the case. Then on the long sides of the tea 
wagon we have round rods of wood, fas- 
tened on very much like the handle at the 
end. On these rods we hang our “jacks” 

(See “Auditory Training,” page 528) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


RITING in Hearing News a few 

W months ago, Harriet Montague 

stated that she thought the hard 
of hearing world needed some new ideas 
about lipreading. I agree, and I should 
like to discuss some tentative ideas here, 
but I find myself in a curious state of 
reluctance to open the subject, for lipread- 
ing is so rapidly becoming obsolescent that 
merely to talk about it seriously dates one 
as an_ early-in-the-twenties devotee of 
Bruhn-Nitchie-Kinzie practice classes. 

To tell the truth, while lipreading may 
not be exactly passé, it has travelled in a 
circle. In the early nineteen-hundreds, 
hard of hearing teachers of lipreading to 
adults practically monopolized the profes- 
sion of imparting this skill, and they were 
even showing teachers of the deaf how to 
do it. Miss Bruhn opened her first normal 
class at Clarke School in 1912, and held 
one every year after that until this year. 
It was the hard of hearing teachers who 
worked out systems and methods and who 
opened almost all the first schools of lip- 
reading. And under their guidance lip- 
reading flourished and flowered and grew 
and spread until hearing aids invaded the 
classrooms, when lipreading rapidly went 
to seed. Do not mistake me. I am not 
complaining about the hearing aids. | 
believe in them heartily for everyone who 
can scrape up the smallest bit of hearing: 
but there are plenty of people who dras- 
tically need lipreading, and can be helped 
by lipreading alone, and there ought to be 
more nourishment in the lipreading plant 
to sustain them. 

I got off the track there. To return to 
the teachers of the deaf who once sat at 
the feet of the adult hard of hearing to 
learn about lipreading, as | said, lipreading 
has travelled in a circle, and has come 
back to these same teachers of the deaf 
for support and sustenance. They know 
they have to have it in their classrooms 
and in their nursery schools, because, even 





beginning with the smallest eighteen- 
month-old baby with defective hearing, lip- 
reading precedes and paves the way for 
So maybe we shall have to tum 
to teachers of the deaf for some new ideas. 

Two such teachers of my acquaintance 
were planning a lecture they intended to 
give to. a group of mothers of preschool 
deaf children, and they wanted to work 
out a graphic illustration to demonstrate 
to these parents how difficult lipreading is. 
I thought they were crazy and told them 
so, for all you have to do in order to find 
out lipreading is difficult is to stuff cotton 
in your ears and watch an ordinary con- 
versation, or watch a lipreading teacher 
through an observation window which cuts 
off the sound of her voice. To the un- 
initiate, all lipreading is difficult, and you 
need not rub the fact in, particularly to 
the discouragement of bewildered young 
mothers. , 

But these teachers worked out an elabo- 
rate fable to demonstrate the difficulty. 
They told the mothers to imagine they had 
gone up in an airplane, and the airplane 
engine failed while they were over China, 
and they had to bale out. On the way 
down, the air pressure was so intense that 
they became deaf, and they landed in China 
unable to hear the sound of human speech. 
Lipreading Chinese was their only means 
of communication except gesture, and they 
did not know Chinese, so how were they 
going to lipread it? They would have to 
begin at the beginning and learn the lan- 
guage, word by word, by looking at it on 
the lips of those around them. 

Now, I think this analogy is very far 
fetched. It is true that the mothers who 
bale out over China, like the deaf babies 
born in the U. S. A., are confronted by 
mouths that move but give out no sound, 
but the Chinese who control the mouths 
would be merely curious, if not actually 
hostile, whereas the individuals surround- 
ing the deaf child in his home would, we 
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can at least hope, have an honest and af- 
fectionate desire to get into communication 
with him. Also, as I am assured by per- 
sons who know both languages, Chinese 
is a good deal harder to lipread than 
English. 

No, I am convinced we do not help 
deaf people in any way by trying to prove 
that lipreading is difficult to acquire. | 
think we can help them by indicating with- 
out cessation the very great value of lip- 
reading to any person with defective hear- 
ing, and we can help them by making lip- 
reading more interesting to learn. And if 
there were more classes like the one de- 
scribed in the letter below, it would be. 

“Keep Plugging for Lipreading” 
Dear Molly Mather: 

Please keep plugging for more lipread- 
ing classes. It was not until I was fortu- 
nate enough to be in a class conducted by 
Juliet Clark Corlett that I realized the full 
importance of it, but her concentration on 
training in general mental alertness, along 
with training the eye to observe, convinced 
me that a good, lively lipreading class is 
a mental gymnasium. Even _ normally 
hearing people could stand to take a work- 
out in mental alertness, with some exercise 
in bridging conversational gaps. In fact, 
they do, as courses in memory training 
are aimed more or less at this end. 

Surely the person with any degree of 
hearing loss needs all the compensation his 
other sharpened abilities can give him. It 
does, however, require regular work. With 
no classes at present available, and my 
hearing aid being quite satisfactory, | find 
my lipreading skill rapidly vanishing. 

I do agree to some extent with “B.S.” 
from Canada on the attitude that many 
persons with normal hearing take toward 
the hard of hearing and the deaf. How 
many times have I heard people say, “Oh, 
he’s a kind of funny old guy—doesn’t hear 
very well,” as if they were associating all 
the individual’s peculiarities with his lack 
of hearing, and intimating that he is off- 
beat because he does not hear, and that 
people who hear, on the contrary, have no 
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peculiarities. Now, we are all a bit pe- 
culiar, and it doesn’t seem quite fair to 
emphasize one’s characteristics because of 
a minor physical defect. I have yet to 
hear anyone say, “Oh, he’s a funny old 
guy—got one finger missing.” 

Perhaps the best argument against too 
many jokes about hearing aids is that this 
brand of humor may deter those who need 
hearing aids, but who have not yet screwed 
up enough courage to try one. Seeing a 
movie in which a hearing aid wearer is 
depicted as especially stupid might be the 
decisive factor in preventing the hesitant 
one from getting an aid, and so dooming 
him to several more years of misery. It’s 
all very well to say glibly, “Don’t be so 
sensitive,” after one has made a successful 
adjustment with the help of a hearing aid, 
lipreading, religious faith, or just plain 
fortitude, but I personally have too recent- 
ly gained the uphill track to have forgot- 
an and, frankly, I hope I never do. 

Alice B. Thornton, 
Carlsbad, Calif. 


There is much truth in all that Mrs. 
Thornton says, although I am not sure I 
agree with her that lipreading skill vanishes 
so easily. While it is true that lipreading 
does not improve without practice, one 
doesn’t forget what one has learned, any 
more than one forgets how to swim. Once 
you are able to keep afloat and go forward 
in water, you never forget how, no matter 
how many years you stay on dry land. 
And once you have learned to understand 
some words through lipreading, you retain 
that much skill, even if you have started 
depending on a hearing aid. 

I particularly like Mrs. Thornton’s re- 
ference to a good lipreading class as a 
mental gymnasium, and this brings me 
back to my plea to teachers of the deaf 
or whoever is going to teach lipreading, 
that they try to make it more interesting 
to learn. 


The German View of Lipreading 


Here is a letter from a German teacher 
of the deaf. who has brought his scholarly 
mind to bear on the subject and has 
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analyzed it as only a good German mind 


could do. 
Dear Molly Mather: 


I read what you said in one of your 
columns about the falling off in the interest 
in lipreading. By the way, we don’t say 
“lipreading” in Germany, but “lip seeing,” 
for to read a text, to read stationary 
printed letters is quite different from learn- 
ing what a person says by looking at his 
lips when they are in constant movement, 
and where the letters never are as clear 
and as different one from another, as in a 
page of print. But it is not so important 
how it is called. 

I must tell you I have observed this same 
falling off of interest with us in Germany, 
and I am very sorry for it, in the interest 
of the hard of hearing. For us, as special- 
ists in all questions belonging to speech 
and the understanding of speech by those 
with impaired hearing, it is superfluous to 
debate whether lipreading is still necessary. 
We know that lipreading will always be the 
most reliable expedient to make the bridge 
between the hard of hearing and the hear- 
ing, in spite of all the improvements in 
hearing aids. For many hard of hearing 
persons, there comes the day, or the situa- 
tion, when even the best hearing aids can- 
not help, and then lipreading will be the 
irreplaceable remedy. 

But let us search for the reason for that 
falling off in interest. Of course, it is 
partly, as you say, due to the improvements 
in hearing aids; but there is also another 
reason, and that is a psychological one, | 
think. It is that most of those with im- 
paired hearing are lacking in readiness to 
say “Yes” to their suffering, to their state. 
They are avoiding all that could make them 
remember their state. They try to avoid 
all that could distinguish them from those 
with normal hearing. They will be as the 
hearing ones, they will hear (understand ) 
as the hearing do, and in the same manner. 
The hearing ones comprehend speech with 
the ear, so the hard of hearing will do so, 
and they prefer the poorest or the most 
expensive hearing aid to lipreading, which 
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takes time to learn, and which is so differ. 
ent in its approach to understanding from 
the method used by those with normal 
hearing. 

As a teacher of the deaf, | am appreciat. 
ing the value of a good hearing aid, but 
as a specialist in speech training, | cannot 
omit the irreplaceable value lipreading will 
have for everyone with any impairment of 
hearing. Much patience and perseverence 
are necessary to learn—and to teach—lip- 
reading, and many a specialist has dedi- 
cated his life work to the problems of lip- 
reading. 

Let me give you a short account of what 
German teachers of the deaf have brought 
Lipreading is a complicated pro- 
cess. Several proceedings are affecting it. 
There are four main avenues to under- 
standing, which come together and have a 
share in interpreting the “figures of the 
mouth,” which are transitory, incomplete, 
and sometimes ambiguous: 


about. 


1. The optic apprehension (comprehen- 
sion) 

2. The motor comprehension 

3. The aid by substitution 

4. The aid by combination 

During the past decades, the optical 
procedure, in Germany at least, has fallen 
into disrepute. It is not the seeing method, 
but the feeling of movement—Brauck- 
mann’s method—that is most emphasized. 
“The eyes alone cannot manage it; the 
mouth must imitate the movements and 
feel them.” But I think it must be dis- 
tinctly said that the eye is the com- 
pensatory sense for the perception of 
speech by the hard of hearing and the dea}. 
We know that there is no completely 
“visible” alphabet, as was formerly be- 
lieved; nevertheless, the first thing for the 
lipreader always is the perception of visible 
movements. 

However, just as it is necessary to know 
the separate letters of the alphabet in order 
to learn to read, so it is necessary for the 
lipreader to know the sensual elements of 
lipreading. It is indispensable to under- 


(See “Molly Mather,” page 524) 
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The Parent, the School and the Community 


By Ottve A. WHILDIN 


many ideas presented to you, and 

suggestions which I hope will inspire 
you to new efforts to see that your child, 
and the children of all the parents associ- 
ated with you, have the very best educa- 
tion that can be provided either by the 
state or the municipality. Those of you 
who are in a position to pay for the kind 
of education you want for your child 
should explore the field carefully. You 
should see to it that you select the school 
and the community environment that you 
feel is the most satisfactory for the full 
development of your child. You are in a 
more favored position, for you have a 
choice among private residential schools, 
public residential schools, private day 
schools, or public day schools. The re- 
sponsibility for the end result rests large- 
ly upon you. 

But there are many here today who can- 
not control the selection of the school 
which their children must attend. They 
must accept whatever the community in 
which they live has to offer. It becomes 
important, therefore, for them to investi- 
gate, assist, change if they feel a change 
will bring about improvement, and sup- 
port the good things in the program being 
carried on. Misunderstanding, suspicion, 
or conflict must be avoided if you are to 
succeed in helping to make a better educa- 
tional program. 


. ODAY, you parents have had a great 


School education and home education 
must be correlated for all children. To the 
great importance of this as it applies to 
our deaf children, you as parents can 
testify. But first we should ask ourselves 
what we mean by education and what its 
purpose should be. To me, education 
means developing the special and general 
abilities which will make it possible for 








*A paper delivered at the Town Meeting for 
Parents conducted by the Volta Bureau as its con- 
tribution to National Hearing Week, May 10, 1950. 


an individual to adjust satisfactorily to 
changing life situations. It is not merely 
learning reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and in the case of our particular group, 
speech, lipreading, language, and _intelli- 
gent and easy utilization of the capacity to 
hear the spoken word. It is all this and 
much more. It is the development of the 
potential competence of the individual in 
his personal, social, spiritual, vocational 
and economic life. It is the youngster’s 
social relationships, his response to the 
people around him, that intangible which 
we so often call “character.” We in Balti- 
more have been very much concerned in 
our parent education group with these 
problems. We emphasize the part our deaf 
child plays in the family circle, the reac- 
tions and interreactions of each member 
of the family, his participation, coopera- 
tion, and understanding. We recognize 
that the learnings I have listed, speech, lip- 
reading, language, and hearing, are merely 
means to the end that the deaf child may 
find security in his contacts with other hu- 
man individuals. That he may be emo- 
tionally and physically satisfied at each 
level of his growth and development. That 
we may understand him and be able to 
help hima increase his responsibilities in 
each situation he meets. The magnitude of 
the problems which our children face in 
their loneliness of isolation, in their strug- 
gle for affection, in their feeling of jeal- 
ousy towards those who are more success- 
ful, in their fear of defeat, in their sense 
of being disliked, and in the unfriendliness 
of the world, is lessened in proportion to 
the success of the home and school in de- 
veloping the child’s proper emotional 
growth and stability. You recognize it; 
the teacher sees it. Together, with the child 
as the mutual focal point, we must concen- 
trate upon helping the child to be socially 
competent among his peers and to partici- 
pate in worthwhile activities. 
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My year in the Far East has given me a 
deeper sense of the value and importance 
of family life, and of the part parent-teach- 
er relationships should play in the educa- 
tion of our children. This is no time for 
parents to be over-possessive, to resist the 
deep interest of teachers in their children; 
or for teachers to be on the defensive and 
resent any question of their professional 
ability to educate the children and to meet 
the various problems which arise. A 
healthy parent-teacher relationship is most 
important in preventing the child from 
having a pattern of life which falls into 
two compartments, that which he lives at 
home and quite another which he lives at 
school. These two patterns should become 
one if we are to carry out the purposes of 
education. The only 
sure method of pre- 
venting conflicts in 
the child is to avoid 


BILLIKIN 


By BERTHA MILLER 
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in terms of his personal expectations, 
while the teacher has the perspective which 
has come about through longer and more 
varied experiences with many children. 
The question of parent-participation in 
the planning and evaluation of the school 
program is already a settled and accepted 
fact. Nowhere in the world, as in Amer- 
ica, is this democratic principle so general- 
ly practiced. Studies have shown that 
some of the most forward-looking innova- 
tions in educational practice have been 
made by parent groups interested in the 
improvement of the schools. But it can- 
not be disorganized, uninspired leadership. 
It must be based upon understanding of 
the basic purposes and functions of a par- 
ent group. This can be developed best 
through education 
BROWNIE classes for parents, 
Each local communi- 
ty, each group, each 


conflicts and non- situation is differ- 
understandings _ be- LIFE’'S BAND WAGON“ and needs dif- 
tween parents and ferent approaches. 

Though deafness tried to There is no one 


teachers. A genuine 





understanding and 
sense-of-security be- 
tween parent and 
teacher does _ not 
come about spon- 
taneously. It must 
be carefully nur- 


tured. The parent 

wants his child to grow socially and moral- 
ly with acceptable work-habits. The school 
feels responsible for his academic, social 
and moral learnings. They overlap. Here 
is the opportunity for parent and teacher in 
mutual effort to build and bind a success- 
ful relationship. The common objective of 
both should provide, through frequent con- 
ferences, the mutual acceptance of the dif- 
fering standards of the home and school. A 
realization of the line between the distinc- 
tion of responsibility and the sharing of re- 
sponsibility between the parent and the 
teacher must be understood. This is the 
time for positive appreciation, not for 
critical analysis. The parent sees his child 


That with great deter- 


cut me off 


From Life’s parade, | 
find 


blue-print which sets 
a pattern for all. A 
parent education 


mination program should be 
' 0 ey ont up by parents, 


for parents to help 

discover resources 

and how to use them 
for the better development of all our chil- 
dren which will lead to deeper satisfaction 
in family and community life. 

The war which took fathers and mothers 
out of the homes into the community is 
largely responsible for the growing aware- 
ness on the part of parents of their rights, 
obligations, and opportunities to contrib- 
ute to the development and welfare of all 
the people in the community. Unfortu- 
nately, our children come from different 
communities with varying cultural pat- 
terns into one school. In every communi- 
ty, however, education is closely related to 
health and welfare services in promoting 


(See “Community,” page 522) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


ELIGION should be an_ integral 
Rome of the life of the deaf child 

just as it should be for all other 
children. Following are excerpts from 
letters which are concerned with various 
aspects of formal and informal religious 
or moral training. Life, death, God, hu- 
man relations, going to church, the Bible, 
each is discussed. 


Learning to be Thankful 


Tnis mother of a now grown deaf son 
has spent many years teaching Sunday 
School. 

In my Sunday school teaching of nurs- 
ery age children, I use material from any 
available source as long as it fits my needs. 
Religion for small folks has to be a living 
religion, an experience connected with each 
day’s routine, not something put on just 
one day a week and then put away in the 
closet again. Deep appreciation of the 
Supreme Being and our dependence are 
brought out in “Thank You” prayers for 
rain which gives us growing flowers and 
vegetables as well as water with which to 
take a bath. 

The comparison of our body with a 
house and the comparative reasons for 
moving—accident, illness, a better job in 
a different city, run down condition, etc.— 
give the child a logical and acceptable 
meaning of death. 

For instance, at the Easter season, we 
explain the resurrection as a rebirth, never 
mentioning the cross or crucifixion. We 
send a sweet potato home with each child, 
explaining that God has put life in things 
so that we will have food, flowers, etc., 
always. We demonstrate by putting the 
sweet potato in water and watching its 
growth from Sunday to Sunday. 

In the fall we bring a branch of dried 
leaves to class and shake them down. If 
possible, we blow the airy little milkweed 
seeds around first, then show how the big 
leaves fall over them, covering them and 


keeping them warm all winter. There is 
God’s plan for caring for even the least 
of things. For children, He has given 
mothers and daddies to help God’s work 
of caring for them. When we help by do- 
ing good and making people around us 
happy, we are doing God’s work. 

When we give our sentence prayers, they 
are “Thank You” prayers for our baby 
sister, our warm suit, our glass of miik, 
our puppy, our everyday living expes- 
ences. We stress that God knows we 
prayers in our hearts, whether we say them 
out loud in a group or talk to Him silently 
by ourselves. His presence is with us in 
the dark or in the sunlight. 

Our mothers sit on the sidelines to hear 
the lessons, so they will know what the 
child is referring to when at home. We 
stress that one hour a week is not enough 
for the child’s moral and religious train- 
ing, and urge parents to continue on 
throughout the week by word or example. 


Mrs. A. B., Indiana. 


Pets Help in Teaching 


Ladye, 7, wears a hearing aid and at- 
tends a public school for hearing children. 

We are strong believers in pets for chil- 
dren. I think they would rate pretty close 
to cod liver oil on our list of “musts.” 
Because of the difference in temperament 
we like for our household to include both 
a dog and a cat at least. We have also 
had turtles, fish, rabbits, white mice, worms 
and grasshoppers that lived with us. It 
sometimes gets crowded since we have a 
small, four room apartment—but it is 
worth it. The time that most taxed my 
ability as an interpreter of, shall we say 
the “cruel world,” was the night our black 
cat, Mr. Whiskers, chased, caught and ate 
one of the pet mice. It was a painful ex- 
perience for Ladye—but brief—and this 
is the kind of experience we feel will pro- 
vide a background ‘for an accepting and 
tolerant understanding of happenings later 
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on at the human level. Aside from pro- 
viding a very rich variety of experiences, 
there is nothing like an adoring puppy 
when you're feeling left out and unloved, 
or even a cat to pinch when you've been 
hurt and can’t understand. We don’t con- 
done cat-pinching, but it is much easier 
to deal with the child and the cat, rather 
than the same feeling directed at another 
person. 

S., Tennessee. 


Mrs. W. 
Making the Language Simple 


Grace, who is now 13, attends a day 
school and has had much Bible training. 

You speak of teaching religion to chil- 
dren. Grace reads for herself a Bible pic- 
ture story worded simply for the deaf every 
morning. Then I talk to her about the 
story. Many times she will make a com- 
ment or ask a question. Then I have her 
memorize Bible verses one at a time. If 
the words are too difficult I bring the story 
down to simpler language for her. Each 
time she learns one, we write it in her note- 
book and go over it from time to time. 
Then she sings a few children’s hymns 
she has learned. She keeps learning new 
ones from time to time. (She often sings 
herself to sleep.) And then, she prays. 
She enjoys this time in the morning and 
is learning. 


Mrs. K. pE R., New Jersey. 


Mystery of Birth and Death 


Six year old Kay has been wearing a 
hearing aid for two years and for the past 
year has been going to a public school. 

The problem of explaining death is ours 
too. Children at this age seem to be fas- 
cinated by the mystery of birth and death. 
What with all the articles on explaining 
birth, that seems simple enough, but some- 
body ought to write some popular articles 
on explaining the other end of life to the 
child. Kay was horrified by the stories of 
Lincoln’s death. She wanted to know 
when the bad man would shoot mamma 
and daddy; if people were shot like the 
deer we saw on a running board the week 
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after we saw the movie “Bambi”: if people 
died if they weren’t shot; if children ever 
die; who shoots them. The angel and 
Heaven angle has added to her confusion, 
I took a lot: of comfort in Heaven when 
I needed comfort and I want her to have 
some idea of Heaven too, but I’m not 
doing very well at present. She wanted 
to know the other day if big dogs (she’s 
afraid of them) go to Heaven or just little 
ones like Sporty. (He’s the dachshund 
of a neighbor and a small dog so she’s not 
afraid of him.) She likes the story of 
birth and we spent weeks answering, 
“Whose tummy was so-and-so in?” until 
we got all the relationships straightened 
out. So far she hasn’t asked how babies 
get in the tummy in the first place. How- 
ever, we are having great difficulty con- 
vincing her she doesn’t have to talk about 
it all the time she is thinking about it 
(she talks about everything anytime some- 
thing is on her mind), and that she doesn’t 
have to educate all her little friends. 


Mrs. D. R. M., New York. 


Roberta, 12, also attends a day school. 


We have always said grace at meals, 
and Roberta takes her turn when Daddy 
asks her—guests or not. We keep one 
of the songbooks from Sunday school at 
home so Roberta can read the songs and 
become better acquainted with them. She 
has her own Bible and has learned to look 
up things herself; she seems to enjoy read- 
ing parts of it. However she hasn’t been 
too good in memory work at Sunday 
School. We simplified the Ten Command- 
ments, and she does know all of the 23rd 
Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer. The Beati- 
tudes are next for memorization. We 
have the books, “Tell Me About God,” 
“Tell Me About Jesus,” and “Tell Me 
About the Bible.” These books are es 
pecially good for first graders but Roberta 
still reads them. I found that teaching 
Sunday school myself helped me to help 
Roberta. Now Roberta goes and comes 


(See “Parents,” page 520) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Language for the Preschool Deaf Child, by 
Grace Harris Lassman. Grune and Strat- 
ton, Inc., New York, 1950. 263 pages. 
Hard cover. Price $5.50. Obtainable 
through The Volta Bureau. 

Mrs. Lassman’s “Language for the Pre- 
school Deaf Child” should be “required 
reading” for every parent of every deaf 
child of preschool or kindergarten age, and 
it would do no harm for parents of older 
deaf children to read at least the introduc- 
tory chapters. The book gives parents a 
kind of psychological orientation, an in- 
sight into and an understanding of the 
problems of their hearing handicapped 
child. It serves many purposes but per- 
haps one of its most outstanding achieve- 
ments is the solace, comfort, and hope it 
offers the parent who is overwhelmed by a 
feeling of inadequacy and despair in cop- 
ing with his child because of his deafness. 

There has long been a need for such a 
book, which is in effect a brief psychology 
book as well as a teaching manual. The 
volume is divided into several parts. Fol- 
lowing forewords by Dr. S. R. Silverman, 
Director of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
and Mrs. Harriet Montague, Director of 
the Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course, 
there is an introductory section. This area 
of the book deals with the general prob- 
lems of deafness in childhood and its re- 
lation to the child himself, his parents, and 
his community. 

Part I is concerned with the funda- 
mentals of training the deaf child. General 
and specific lipreading, speech, sense train- 
ing, auditory training, reading readiness, 
and developmental activities in relation to 
language are discussed. These are basic 
factors which must be understood before 
the actual training of the child can be 
undertaken. 

Part II describes various activities and 
constructive educational techniques which 
are obviously the outgrowth of the author’s 
extensive teaching experience. 


Part III outlines briefly a nursery school 
and parent education program. Sample 
record forms and excerpts from a few case 
studies of young deaf children are also 
included. 

The bibliography consists of 223 items, 
many of which are magazine articles writ- 
ten in very recent years. The literature 
listed covers material relating to children 
and parents as well as references which 
relate specifically to the deaf child. 

There is need for all children to feel 
secure and happy in their home life. In 
the case of the deaf child that and his 
acceptance of his own handicap are con- 
tingent upon his parents’ attitude toward 
his disability. Mrs. Lassman, I believe, 
has done much to help parents realize the 
importance of recognizing their child’s 
deafness and of accepting him as he is. 

Another feature about this excellent 
guide for parents and teachers is its col- 
lection of superb photographs and illus- 
trative charts. All have been included by 
courtesy of the John Tracy Clinic, on the 
staff of which Mrs. Lassman served as an 
instructor for a number of years. 

The book merits wide attention. 

SHIRLEY P, STEIN. 


Where’s the Bunny? By Ruth Carroll, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Hard 
cover, 28 pages, illustrated in color. 
$2.00. 

This attractive little volume, which the 
author says is “for Laura Allen Preston 
and the preschool children of Public School 
Forty-seven, Manhattan,” has met with 
prompt appreciation from teachers of the 
deaf, as the following comments attest: 

“Any deaf or hard of hearing youngster 
between the ages of two and six is in for 
a treat with this picture story of a puppy 
trying to find the bunny, because it was 
with just such a child in mind that Mrs. 
Carroll planned this book. The young chil- 
dren in our preschool and primary classes 
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just loved trying to find the bunny, too. 
They chased along with the puppy to find 
bunny hidden in such fascinating places as 
under a newspaper, in a pocket, or all 
tangled up in a sweater. The line of simple 
text accompanying each picture will be a 
help to mothers who are looking for story 
material for the deafened child.”—Mar- 
GARET K. WALLIN, School 47, New York. 

“This book is a delightful attempt at help- 
ing to solve the dilemma in which teachers 
find themselves in regard to books for little 
deaf children. The books on the general 
market are either geared to an interest 
level that is too young or involve language 
that is too complicated for these children 
whose maturity level, by reason of their 
handicap, has outstripped their language 
experience. Ruth Carroll’s book is entirely 
usable with these children. 

“The pictures are completely charming, 
done with a natural touch and a lively 
spirit that will captivate any small reader. 
Above all, they are extremely simple in 
detail, with no distracting background de- 
tail to confuse the child. The language is 
equally well adapted to the child’s interest, 
needs, and abilities. The book is excellent.” 
—RutuH Benper, Cleveland Speech and 
Hearing Center. 

It is encouraging to know that Mrs. 
Carroll is working on other books especial- 
ly planned for and tested by acoustically 
handicapped children. 


What’s Its Name? A Guide to Speech and 
Hearing Development, by Jean Utley, 
Ph.D. University of Illinois Press, 1950. 
172 pages. Soft cover. $2.00. 

This is a workbook for use by parents 
and teachers with their young hearing 
handicapped children, designed to develop 
the sense of hearing and the ability to talk. 

The 244 words introduced in the book 
are arranged scientifically and in order of 
increasing difficulty. They were selected 
for the most part from the International 
Kindergarten Union List and Keaster’s 
Speech Reception Test. In addition to the 
individual words and their corresponding 
pictures, there are pictured in the book 
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three nursery rhymes and the story of The 
Three Bears. 

Spondee words (two-syllable words each 
of which is pronounced with equal stress, 
such as baseball, cupcake, and birthday) 
are introduced. The spondees are used and 
ways of testing a child’s hearing are sug- 
gested in anticipation of more scientific 
clinical tests, such as audiometer and speech 
reception tests, to be experienced by the 
child at a future time. 

There are included in the workbook Do’s 
and Don'ts, lists of records, some of which 
recordings were made especially to go with 
this book, and the admonition to remem- 
ber that the child “has to learn to hear.” 


Even the most serious user of this work- 
book is unlikely to realize and appreciate 
fully the effort and scientific selection of 
material that went into its makeup. 

— SHIRLEY P, STEIN. 


Theory of Hearing, by E. G. Wever, John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, 1949. Cloth, 
484 pages. $6.00. 

It will be remembered that the author of 
this book and his colleague, Dr. Bray, are 
famous for their pioneer work in demon- 
strating the electrical activity of the inner 
ear that is often known as the “Wever and 
Bray phenomenon.” These experiments, 
conducted in the late 1920’s and early 
1930's, stimulated renewed interest and, we 
might say, a totally new approach and 
methodology to the study of the physiol- 
ogy of the ear. Their original experiment 
of placing an electrode in the auditory 
nerve of an anesthetized cat and “listening 
in” on the stream of nerve impulses going 
to the brain, has led to innumerable studies 
during the past twenty years that have 
enormously increased our knowledge of 
how the ear functions. 

In his new book, Dr. Wever has set forth 
many details of the anatomy of the inner 
ear, measurements of the size of the fine 
structures, and calculations based on these 
measurements that have not been previous- 
ly published. The book therefore con- 
tributes enormously to our knowledge of 
how the ear receives sound waves and trans- 
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lates them into nerve impulses. As the title 
indicates, however, the primary interest of 
the author is in auditory theory. 

The central point in auditory theories is 
that of explaining the exact relationship 
between the pattern of nerve impulses that 
may be observed in the auditory nerve, 
and the pattern of sound waves (their fre- 
quency and intensity) that stimulate these 
impulses. The experiments have shown that 
the frequency of the sound waves for low 
and intermediate tones corresponds to the 
frequency of impulses in the auditory 
nerve. This correspondence fails for the 
high frequencies, hence a “volley theory” 
is necessary to explain pitch perception at 
these high frequencies. The author devotes 
more than half of the book to the explana- 
tion of the “volley theory” and to the pre- 
sentation of supporting evidence for it. 
The book starts out with an excellent re- 
view of the Classical Theories of Hearing. 
The four chapters following present the 
modern developments of these classical the- 
ories along with considerable experimental 
evidence. 


C. V. Hupers. 


The Deaf Child, by Ruth Morris Bakwin, 
M.D. The Journal of Pediatrics, May 
1950, Vol. 36, No. 5, C. V. Mosby Co., 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo., 
pp. 668-682. Single copy, $1.10. 

A poorly organized paper on the inci- 
dence, etiology, intelligence, personality, 
education and occupations of deafness and 
the deafened. Although the bibliography 
gives evidence of a wide variety of source 
material, the many inaccuracies and con- 
flicting statements are indications of the 
author’s inexperience and unfamiliarity 
with the subject. 


Kiddie Kards. Wolfe Products Co., 705 
Center Avenue, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Decks of these colorful, educational cards 

are available from the above address. Each 

card has on it the picture and name of 
one of the everyday articles which sur- 
round children. Cards such as these are 
an aid in vocabulary building and reading. 
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The Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, edited by Nelson B. Henry. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois, 1950. 356 pages. Soft cover. $2.75. 
This handbook, written by outstanding 

specialists in the various branches of edu- 

cation of atypical children, should serve. as 

a valuable guide to teachers, parents and 

all others concerned with children in need 

of special educational programs. It might 
well be of value in recruiting teachers into 
the field of special education since it pre- 
sents all aspects of the educational needs of 
the different areas of specialization. As 
suggested by Dr. Samuel A. Kirk of the 

University of Illinois in his introduction, 

it could well be used as a basic textbook in 

college orientation courses on exceptional 
children. 

The chapter concerned with the teaching 
of the acoustically handicapped is the re- 
sult of the joint efforts of Clarence D. 
O’Connor, Superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf in New York, and Alice 
Streng, Director of the Division of Excep- 
tional Children, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The ably handled 
material includes: classification of children 
with hearing loss into four groups; the 
signs and symptoms of hearing loss typify- 
ing each group; the educational needs of 
each; the program for conservation of 
hearing; and characteristics of children 
with hearing losses. 

In referring to the oral method, which is 
employed by teachers in the public day 
schools and a number of the residential 
schools, the report states that “all instruc- 
tion and communication are carried on 
through lipreading.” In the opinion of this 
reviewer, that very fact—that instruction 
is merely through lipreading—is the reason 
so many children trained by the oral meth- 
od are actually such poor lipreaders. If, in 
addition to the usual curriculum courses, 
children were taught by formal lessons how 
to lipread, the level of comprehension 
might be higher. 

It is gratifying to this reporter that the 
authors state that one prerequisite for the 
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teachers of the acoustically handicapped 
should be a “good background in elemen- 
tary education.” Not too many years ago 
some eminent educators of the deaf were 
known to feel that the holder of a liberal 
arts degree would get in his one year of 
special teacher-training in a recognized 
school for the deaf all the pedagogy and 
methods courses necessary to make him a 
“good teacher.” 

Since it deals with all phases of educa- 
tion for the handicapped, this 49th Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education would be a valuable adjunct 
to school libraries, thus permitting the reg- 
ular classroom teacher to acquaint herself 
with the needs of any exceptional children 
who might be within her ranks. 

— SHIRLEY P, STEIN. 


Heaven in My Hand, by Alice Lee Hum- 


phreys. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1950. 76 pages. Hard cover. 
$2.00. 


Charmingly written in the vernacular yet 
with a biblical twist, these are the delight- 
ful recollections of a teacher of first grade 
children who, because of them, was able to 
resist the temptation of accepting a posi- 
tion “involving shekels beyond those re- 
ceived for teaching.” Psychologist as much 
as teacher, the author brings a glow of 
pride to the members of her profession, 
and smiles and perhaps a few tears to all. 


Psychiatry for Social Workers, by Lawson 
G. Lowrey, M. D. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1950. 385 pages. Hard 
Cover. $4.50. 

The major types of psychiatric disorders 
are discussed by a doctor in such a man- 
ner as to enable social workers to recog- 
nize such symptoms in their maladjusted 
clients. 


A Manual of Cerebral Palsy Equipment, 
published by The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 
So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois, 1950. 
A manual containing excellent sketches, 

pictures and descriptions and dimensions 

of all types of equipment employed in work 
with the cerebral palsied. 
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Textbook of Abnormal Psychology, by Car- 
ney Landis and M. Marjorie Bolles. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 
634 pages. $5.00. 

This revised edition of the original vol- 
ume, which was published in 1946, was 
undertaken because of the wealth of re- 
search in the medical, social and biological 
sciences during and since World War II. 
Much of the case and illustrative material 
and some of the bibliographical references 
following each chapter indicate the recency 
of the authors’ sources.. 

The chapter devoted to Physical Handi- 
cap deals with those with impaired hear- 
ing or sight and with stutterers. Reprinted 
from the Votta Review, 1941, Vol. 43, 
pp. 103-107, is “The World of The Deaf 
Child,” which is an account from the life 
of a ten year old deaf boy. It is an excel- 
lent illustration of the way in which the 
world appears and how it may be mis- 
understood by the deaf child. 

— S.P.S. 


Directory of Activities for the Blind in the 
United States and Canada, compiled by 
Helga Lende. American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 1950. Price $2.00. 

This eighth edition of the directory pro- 
vides information valuable for all workers 
for the blind and public welfare workers. 
It lists such information as organizations 
for the prevention of blindness, national, 
public, and private agencies and sight- 
saving classes throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Hearing Aids, Procedures for Testing and 
Selection, by William G. Hardy. Post- 
graduate Medicine, January, 1950. 

In delivering this paper before the meet- 
ing of the Interstate Postgraduate Medical 
Association of North America, Dr. Hardy, 
Director of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Hearing and Speech Center, gave virtu- 
ally a short-short course in Audiology. He 
presented an excellent overall picture of 
the field of clinical audiology, the opera- 
tion of the audiologic clinic, and the need 
to treat and rehabilitate not only the ears 
but the “man between the ears.” 
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Amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 


WEAR BETTER 


fetoa Mours Longer 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power” 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used... 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 








More “battery” in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 

You get this money-saving. power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “*B" Battery from the large economy sizes — 
to the tiniest midget “B's” for self-contained instrv- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


BURG ESS BATTERY 
COM PANY FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Our Miscellany 


Tribute to Marie Mason 


Ohio State University has published a 
special five-page bulletin in tribute to 
Marie K. Mason, who had been a member 
of the University’s Speech Department from 
1930 until her death December 8, 1949, at 
which time she was Assistant Professor 
of Speech. Dr. Mason was best known for 
her work, Visual Hearing, which was a 
method of teaching speechreading through 
the use of motion pictures. Miss Mason, a 
pioneer in that particular medium, com- 
pleted a manual to accompany a series of 
color films, which were the result of some 
fifteen years’ experimentation, just before 
her death. Dr. Mason began her long and 
efficient career as a teacher at the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, and for many years 
served as visiting professor or lecturer at 
outstanding schools for the deaf and uni- 
versities. Despite her heavy teaching load 
and her research work, she was generous 
in the time she devoted to community and 
church activities. She was a member of 
the outstanding speech, hearing and edu- 
cational associations and was a frequent 
contributor to their publications. Her 
passing is a great loss to the profession. 





Speech Association to Meet 
The Mid-Century Conference of the 


Speech Association of America will be held 
at the Hotels Commodore and Roosevelt in 
New York City, December 27-30, 1950. 
There will be featured demonstrations and 
discussions touching on many aspects of 
speech and hearing training and re-educa- 
tion, presented by well known authorities 
from speech and hearing centers through- 
out the country. 





Society for the Crippled 


The 29th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., was held October 26-28. 1950. 
in Chicago. The Society offers some serv- 
ices to the hard of hearing. 


School and Parents Cooperate 


Parents of children at the School for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and parents of small children 
who will soon be in that school have been 
attending a series of evening meetings, held 
for the purpose of acquainting them with 
the groundwork which must be laid at 
home and the ways in which they can help 
their school age children. The first meet- 
ing was a get-acquainted meeting, at which 
parents “talked it over.” Later meetings 
were addressed by State and city education 
officials, specialists in exceptional educa- 
tion, and an otologist, and the final meet- 
ing was a visit to the classrooms and a 
workshop on the “deaf child in school.” 

“Without the complete cooperation and 
understanding of parents, the work of the 
school for the deaf loses its effect,” said 
Mrs. Leahnore Smith, Principal of the 
School, “and it is our hope that these in- 
formal parent-teacher discussions will bring 
about these essential factors.” 





New Department for Children 
The Nitchie School of Lipreading in 


New York, one of the oldest lipreading 
schools in the United States, has announced 
the addition of a Children’s Department, 
with individual instruction for pupils from 
preschool through high school. The chil- 
dren will be given speech, lipreading and 
auditory training. 





Thanks to Our Good Friends 


Scarcely a month goes by that the Volta 
Bureau does not receive gifts from mem- 
bers who wish to have a share in the re- 
warding work of helping others. For re- 
cent gifts received, thanks are extended to: 

Mrs. Irene F. Austin, Mrs. Delia L. Bean, 
Dr. P. L. Gordon, Miss Mary J. Harvey, 
Miss Agnes M. Jensen, Mrs. A. F. Kilpat- 
rick, Miss S. Margaret LeGore, Miss 
Jeanne Moore, Mrs. F. E. Morency, Miss 
Helen E. Robbins. 
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It’s EASY to HEAR 




















Tiny —Light—Powerful 
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HEARING AID 


Much more powerful 







































Radioear's New 
“Super-Power” 


All-Magnetic — 
developed to its 
greatest effectiveness 

















than early postwar models 
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Radioear’s famous 
All-Magnetic "55" 
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Lifetime All-Magnetic 
Microphone Guarantee 





























FULL RANGE TONE, GREAT VOLUME! 





























Ask your Radioear Counselor to show you the 
four finest Radioears of all time! He will help 
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Radioear's you to select the model that suits 
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with Phonemaster 
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taste, to give you complete hear- 
ing happiness. 





























E. A. MYERS & SONS | 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 





E. A. MYERS & SONS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Please rush FREE BOOKLET—“‘Radioear’s Four 
Finest Hearing Aids.” 

[_] My doctor recommends a hearing aid 

[_] I now wear a hearing aid 








Hearin 1g Ard: I prefer air conduction [] bone conduction [] 
Name 
Since (924 Address 
City State 
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INTERNATIONAL ROLL CALL: ENROLLED THIS SESSION AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE FOR 
THE DEAF, WASHINGTON, D. C., ARE, LEFT TO RIGHT: ANN E. LISTER, CANADA; NORMAN 


C. K. TSU, CHINA; SERMSRI KASEMSRI 


(TEACHER IN TRAINING), 


THAILAND; MAURICE 


BLACK, ISRAEL; BODIL TVEDE, DENMARK; CARL GUSTAF CRONEBERG, SWEDEN; SULEIMAN 
BOUSHNAQ, TRANS-JORDAN; AND BRUCE JACK, CANADA 


British Hard of Hearing 
The Agenda and Report of the Third 


Annual Conference of the British Associa- 
tion of the Hard of Hearing, held in Liver- 
pool, April 29th, 1950, has been received. 
One of the resolutions carried was to create 
a joint consultation committee consisting 
of representatives of the National Institute 
of the Deaf and the British Association, 
for the purpose of discussing common diffi- 
culties and aims. 





New Hearing Center 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, which 
has been doing active work in the field of 
hearing conservation for some time, has 
now set up a Hearing Conservation Center 
of which Mr. D. E. Yendrick, a recent staff 


member of the Speech and Hearing Clinic 


at Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed Director. The Center is located at 
24 North Lime Street in Lancaster; and 
it offers the following services to the com- 
munity: audiometric examinations (by ap- 
pointment), otological clinics (diagnostic 
only—twice weekly—by appointment), lip- 
reading lessons, auditory training, speech 
correction work, hearing aid consultations, 
and a class for deaf children between the 
ages of 24 months and six years. 





Alliance des Sourds-Muets 


The Abbé de l’Epée, and the 64th Anni 
versary of the Republican Alliance for 
Deaf-Mutes, were honored at a meeting of 
the deaf in Versailles, August 5, 6, and: 
7, 1950. A special event was the presenta 
tion by “silent artists” of episodes from 


the life of the Abbé de l’Epée. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 

















Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 





]. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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The Volta Bureau Helped Them 


Have you ever wondered about the 


“What does it do besides publish the Votta Review?” 


Volta Bureau’s activities or asked yourself the question, 


Because many have asked such a question, 


this page will give stories, in successive issues, about some of the calls for help and the responses. 


Each caller or letter-writer has a personal human problem about which he is concerned. 


And 


his concern immediately becomes the concern of the very human people on the Volta Bureau staff. 


IMMY, a _ handsome, normal little 
three-year-old, was stricken with men- 
ingitis. Weeks of critical illness fol- 

lowed. When at last his anxious parents 

learned that he would pull through, their 
joy was tempered by the fact that Jimmy 
was deaf—apparently totally deaf. Reach- 
ing out in every direction for help with this 
sudden, overwhelming problem, they found 

a book in their public library that men- 

tioned the Volta Bureau; and before the 

little fellow had come home from the hos- 
pital, the father and mother were reading 
all that the office could send them about 
communicating with him and getting him 
to continue talking. Already he was gradu- 
ally refusing to use his voice. 

Because teachers and parents had writ- 
ten about other deaf children, 
sible to pass on quantities of sugg 
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$3.00 


Subscribing Membership 
. $50.00 


Life Membership —___-_______ 


ads Wed oaoe 


Membership Application Blank 


Secretary, VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
Washington 7, D. C. 


I apply for subscribing membership in the Association and wish to receive 
I enclose $3.00. 


which these intelligent young paren 
promptly followed. Exercises improved 
Jimmy’s sense of balance. A private teach- 
er gave him lessons in speech and lipread- 
ing. The glorious discovery was made that 
he had a little hearing left, and auditory 
training began to make it useful. In th> 
books, magazines, and activities the pares 
found not only solutions for many of their 
current problems, but hope to replace the 
despair in their hearts. 

When the father’s office was transferred, 
the Volta Bureau supplied lists of the facil- 
ities for the deaf and the hard of hearing 
in the distant city that was to be the fam- 
ily’s new home. They are facing the future 
with confidence that they can find good 
educational opportunities for Jimmy, and 
can meet and accept each new challenge of 
his handicap. 
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Mks. ELizABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N - 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss Bessie L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 1700 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 

New Jersey 


East Orange 
Georgia Mrs. Susie F. VArick 
Rome 162 South Clinton Street 


Miss EvizapeTH KNOWLES Phone: Orange 4-4050 


904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Paterson 1 


Mrs. MarGareT B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


Chicago 4 Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


Miss GeRTRUDD TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 

New York 
Maywood 
Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 
Phone: Maywood 7543 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Kansas 


Wichita 7 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Boston 

Miss May H. Leavis 

886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 
Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE 
Rm. 702, 

419 Boylston St.. Zone 16 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Teachers of Lipreading 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Syracuse 7 
Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G, DELANY 

223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W, A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. ID. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 67% 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marre L. SLack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss LOvuIsE HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave, 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE MOORE 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Mrs. LUCILLE P, TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 
Montreal 
MISs MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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"No other hearing aid receiver. known to 
Audivox hearing experts comes even close to 
being as tiny as the new Super 67 receiver. 





New Receiver so Tiny 
It’s Called ““Modern Miracle’”* 


NEW AID Offers More Overtones, NEW Hearing Pleasure! 


A revolutionary new hearing development 
—revolutionary in design, revolutionary in 
performance—now offers advantages never 
before available to the hard of hearing. 
Audivox Super 67 has an amazingly tiny 
receiver. Beyond that, it covers a frequency 
range that is far, far wider—and it repro- 
duces more overtones—than any other aid 
known to Audivox. Yet Super 67 is so small 
and light that size is no longer a problem. 


Based on new concept 


There’s nothing else like Super 67. It is based 
on Bell Telephone Laboratories designs and 
employs a principle of receiver design entirely 
new in hearing aids—‘‘double-magnetic’’ ac- 
tion. Developed after years of research, the 


Nothing like this 


COMPARE THIS TINY NEW RECEIVER WITH PRECEDING ONE 
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result is the most inconspicuous—yet powerlil 
—hearing aid receiver that foremost designes 
and Audivox experts could achieve. 


Inconspicuous, easy to wear 
This marvelous new receiver is so light that 
you'll hardly notice it’s there! It is scarcely 
larger in diameter than an ordinary shirt but 
ton. You’ll agree that the lightweight Super 6 
achieves a new high in wearing convenient 
and inconspicuousness. 


More overtones 


No hearing aid known to Audivox offers th 
overtones brought to you by the Super 67 al 
its tiny receiver. It is overtones that give voices 
a distinctive character, that make listening ® 
music a pleasure. 











Epes 33s > 











erful 
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revolutionary new 





Powerful, economical 


Audivox Super 67 is equipped to provide power 
to spare for most users. You’ll be amazed that 
such a tiny, all-in-one instrument can furnish 
such volume. It’s economical, too—costs less 
than a cent an hour to operate! And batteries 
are easily removed with a handy new ejector. 


Backed by years 
of experience 


The Super 67 and its new midget receiver are 
both based on Bell Telephone Laboratories de- 
signs. This fine instrument is a product of 
Audivox, Inc., successor to Western Electric 
Hearing Aid Division. Audivox engineers and 
technicians have had many years of experience 
in the hearing aid field. In fact, key personnel 
of Audivox formerly were members of the 
Western Electric organization. 


audieox 
qudivox 


SUPER 67 


WITH THE 
“MODERN MIRACLE” RECEIVER 





A Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to 
Western Electric WEARING AID DIVISION 


HEARING AID 
- DEVELOPMENT 








For more information, see your local Audi- 
vox Dealer. (You’ll find him listed under 
‘‘Hearing Aids’ in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. Look for ‘‘Audivox Hearing Aids” 
or ‘“‘Western Electric Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail 
the coupon for free, helpful literature on deaf- 
ness. SEND COUPON TODAY. 








memisennie i Ss oe oe ea 1 

| Mail this for Free Booklets | 

| AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. V-11 | 

| 259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. | 

| Please send me your free booklets about the | 

latest advances in hearing. | 
Name | 

| Address | 

| City Zone. State. PI 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auduory lraming 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





Lipreading 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Phone, Harrison 114 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





Speech 








HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 











INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID Ss. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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Parents 
(From page 506) 


herself, independently. Since I am no 
longer teaching, she meets us at the close 
of church or not as she pleases. She has 
a definite sense of God, and a beautiful 
sky or a lovely tree quite often brings out 
a “Thank you, God.” I feel that she has 
a fundamental base for goodness. I think 
we are lucky in having a Sunday school 
that makes her feel at home. She marches 
in when the Junior Department is the choir, 
and even though she may not add to the 
music, she adds by her presence and en- 
joys it. She will have special instruction 
before joining the church with the others 
at Junior High School age. I don’t think 
she will be able to grasp all she will be 
taught, but we shall let her take her own 
stride in the matter. 


Mrs. M. F. S.. Wisconsin. 


Applying her Information 
Jean, 9, is in a residential school. 


Jean is so interested in everything. She 
was looking through the newspaper one 
day and saw a picture of a white haired 
man who had died at the age of 83. She 
could read the word “died” and knew what 
it meant. She asked me what happened 
to him: did he fall? did someone shoot 
him? or what? I said he was old (a word 
she understands) and went to sleep and 
couldn’t open his eyes any more. The 
next day my gray haired neighbor was 
over to see me. Jean shielded her mouth 
with her hand and said to me, “Old—die.” 


Mrs. L. P., New Jersey. 


Learning Appropriate Conduct 


Charles is 7 and is one of six children. 

For a while Charles would not go to 
Sunday School but now he seems to enjoy 
it and church again. Oh, he isn’t quiet 
at either place, but he is a lot better than 
he used to be. Our minister was very nice 
and helpful. He explained for the benefit 
of those who didn’t know Charles that he 
was deaf and asked that they overlook 
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Model 1-2 
PROFESSIONAL TYPE 
Auditory Training Unit 
with GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION 





_9t és a@ WARREN FIRST! 


SEE AND HEAR THIS AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT BEFORE MAKING A SELECTION 


] It is a professional unit that meets 

every requirement in the teaching 
and rehabilitation of the profoundly 
deaf and the hard-of-hearing. 


2 It is calibrated to evaluate residual 
hearing. 


3. It is flexible in that it will accom- 

modate from ONE to TWENTY 
students without additional amplifica- 
tion where high intensity level is re- 
quired. 


4 It is a unit which closely matches 

the functions of the normal human 
ear, protecting it against all uncomfort- 
able, loud extraneous sounds. This as- 
sures proper speech patterns in the 
building of our memory bank. 


5 Microphone sensitivity control com- 

bined with the magic “eye” com- 
pression indicator, allows the teacher to 
lower her voice, and to produce normal 
speech patterns under RELAXED con- 
ditions. — AS THEY HEAR SO SHALL 
THEY SPEAK! 





You may ask— What is “Gated Com- 
pression Amplification”? Briefly, it is a 
new electronic circuit development in 
which the elements of speech are ampli- 
fied to a predetermined amplitude; main- 
taining proper relationship between the 
various elements of speech. This enables 
the building of rhythmical sound and 
speech patterns. 


Wire, Phone or Mail 


Your Sound & Hearing Problems to us. 


Jay L. arren, INC. 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 


partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New Y ork to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 








P. O. Box 2044 





—Kinzie Books — 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, ete., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
[oe Geer eee $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading... -..$2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. poe ue. ..-$3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
Seattle 11, Wash. 
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some of the things that he might do in 
church. I'll admit that it still makes me 
nervous just the same to take him. I read 
in one of the back numbers of the Volta 
about taking your youngster to church. 
It stressed the point of sitting right down 
in front. The first few Sundays that we 
did that, I thought I'd die of mortification. 
Charles would crawl under the pews and 
go up to the altar. Then one Sunday dur- 
ing the prayer, he climbed the pew on the 
side and let “High Ho Silver” have it. 
He has calmed down quite a bit, however, 
since then. I find that the less attention 
I give him in church, the better he is. He 
associates the word God with church now, 
and will not eat without saying Grace. 


Mrs. A. M., Michigan. 





Community 
(From page 504) 


adequate family life. The special needs of 
our children in developing satisfactorily 
integrated social relationship and _protec- 
tion and promotion of mental and emo- 
tional health implies concentration upon 
the educational health, welfare and recrea- 
tion programs. In these fields there lies the 
great potential strength of the parents to 
bring about the ultimate objectives they 
hope to achieve for their children. I be- 
lieve that the clear, unemotional interpre- 
tation to the community of a child’s hear- 
ing loss and what it involves is best carried 
on by the parent. Additional and more 
competent teachers with smaller classes and 
better equipment; more provisions for ade- 
quate recreation extending into day camp- 
ing facilities; enrichment in crafts, art, 
and drama should be the concern of our 
parents. Each parent group of each school 
should examine the specific needs of the 
children and in an orderly, systematic 
manner plan to meet them through com- 
munity action. 

I cannot end my remarks without refer- 
ring to the need of providing wholesome 
spiritual experiences for our children. We 
teachers, in our effort to practice the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom, have frequently 
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CQ usticn International 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149th Street 


Jamaica 1, N. Y. 











A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 





A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


e So light — Lightest in »* New Noise Suppressor e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 
Acousticon history. —TIwo positiveaction Worn with nothing at all 


types. Avoids jangled j 


7. 2 ° . 
Weighs less than 3 ozs. aes in the ear or without a 


e So quiet — Eliminates head band or pressure. A 


e New Printed Circuit— 
Assures long-lasting trou- 
clarity and tone quality. ble-free service. revolutionary method. 


clothing rustle—greatest totally different and 


OYMeowstiom INTERNATIONAL 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149TH STREET e JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 























& 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Frevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 

















Now Ready 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 
Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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disregarded all things religious. We are 
apt to forget that the function of religion 
is to meet the fundamental needs in human 
life: the need for security, the need for 
achievement, and the need for satisfying 
social participation in our group. It is not 
helpful to the child to be taught prayers 
before he can understand the meaning of 
the words, or to be told that he must be 
good to gain God’s love, or that he must 
go to church because his parents are better 
able to judge what is best for him. Our 
children learn from actual concrete experi- 
How much more worthwhile for a 
deaf child if the parent and the teacher 
concentrate upon the mystery which he dis- 
covers each day in such experiences as 
raising pets, playing with babies, growing 
plants, and watching a beautiful sunset. 
Spiritual experience is mystic experience. 


ences. 


Do away with theological terms until your — 


child is old enough to understand them, 
provide experiences in which he will dis- 
cover the mystery .of life and of the world 
about him. Share these experiences with 
your child and lead him on to moments of 
great enlightenment which will give him 
courage. a feeling of personal worth and 
a part of the universal scheme of life. 





Molly Mather 
(From page 502) 


The 


stand and exercise these elements. 


Sti EERO in 





great difficulties of lipreading compel the i 


lipreader again and again to synthesize, 


and lipreading always will be an analytic- ~ 


synthetic process. 


Motor comprehension of the process of 7 
articulation is not, however, so important 7 
as Brauckmann made it seem. There are two © 
main reasons for Brauckmann’s method. 


1. For the pure oral method, it is neces- % 


sary to supplement the lipreader’s incom-— 
plete conception of speech by a sensual — 
conception of articulation. (EDITOR’S NOTE: | 


to those who are not familiar with the Jena ¥ 
Method of teaching lipreading, it should © 


be explained that, in Brauckmann’s system 


of teaching, the pupil repeats over and over © 


with the teacher, familiar words and 
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Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tubes are so 
small that they have been a big factor in the 
tremendous popularity achieved by the mod- 
ern Hearing Aid. Yet they have five times the 


en 2 TS aR Cee MN 8 OE 


4 life of the old large size tubes; and they make 
possible the use of much smaller batteries, too. 

Size is the only small thing about Raytheon 
: Hearing Aid Tubes. They loom large in per- 
formance, in prestige, in acceptance. Designed 
and produced by one of the largest, best 
equipped and most experienced manufac- 
turers of special purpose tubes in the world, 
they will be found in the vast majority of the 
a Hearing Aids now in use throughout the 





world. 

Why take a chance on unknown or untried 
tubes when genuine Raytheon Hearing Aid 
Tubes are so readily available? Stocks are 


carried in all parts of the United States and 


many parts of the world. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 


55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS Cxcellence tn Clechones 

















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Orai Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Huusehold Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


GEORGE T. PRATT, M.A., Principal 

Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 
Per Set $6.00 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 





with manual _____ $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual —____________ $17.00 
Series III. Myths _.._.____--_______ $10.00 
Sones (, 11 end T8598. 0 
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phrases, so as to “get the feeling” of them.) 


2. The psychological idea of the con- 
ception of movement. It was believed 
that, by the movement involved in articula- 
tion, certain kinaesthetic sensations would 
be produced which would leave “traces”; 
i.e., the imaginative idea of the movements 
involved in articulation could be repeated 
by the kinaesthetic sensation, and _ this 
imagination of movement, being repro- 
duced unconsciously, would lead to under- 
standing. (See, “On Being Converted to 
the Jena Method,” by Anne M. Bunger, 
Votta Review, Nov., 1929.) The quintes- 
sence of this method is movement. Move- ~ 
ment is its aim, and movements are its tools, © 


3. Aid by substitution. While optical 4 


comprehension and the process of move. ~ 


ment are of sensual origin, substitution and © 
combination are intellectual. To substitute © 
means, in this case, to supply through one’s 7 
knowledge of language, the invisible ele-~ 
ments of speech, and to substitute them ~ 
for what is puzzling or apparently “wrong” © 
in the spoken word. The main defender ¥ 


of this method is F. X. Roker. 


4. Aid by combination. Combination ~ 
in lipreading is possible in two directions. © 


One, in a formal sense, means the gram- 


matical formation of the sentence, and the 
second deals with the actual content or ¥ 
meaning of the sentence. The foundation ~ 
of this method is attention, and attention 
directed to the whole, the whole thought. 
It is only from the whole thought that the 
single links of articulation get their mean- 
ing and their significance. Gdépfert, the 
defender of this method, says that the sen- 
tence is-the smallest possible unit in lip- 
reading. 

I think the right way in teaching lip- 
reading will not be to teach one method 
only, but to consider all possibilities and 
always have regard to the peculiarity of the 
pupils. And when I separated the differ- 
ent methods here, I did so only to give @ 7 
short description of the psychological as-— 
pects of lipreading. 4 
Walter K olibius 
Bre-:scheid, Britische Zone, Germany.” 
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(VEREADY 


TRADE- MARK 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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“Eveready” “B” Batteries give 
better hearing |-o-n-g-e-r! 


@ Yes, it makes a lot of difference to your poise and self- 
confidence to know that you can depend on better hearing 
longer. “Eveready” “B” batteries give you more full-volume 
operation according to your own individual needs! It’s a fact 
that in each “Eveready” “B” battery there is more active, energy- 
producing material. That means economical use, better service! 
So ask your hearing-aid dealer for “Eveready” hearing-aid “B” 
batteries. Ask for them by name! 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes productslof 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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How to geta 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 






Just ask your 
Bell Telephone 
Business Office 
for a demonstration. 
Or arrange to 

have one installed 
on trial. 

Our supply is now adequate 
to meet current demands. 





For persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Can be used with 
any telephone. Has volume control and cutoff 
switc». There is a small monthly charge. 
















“MUSIKAL 
MONKEY” 


Group Game played like musical chairs—12 bright, safe, 
rubber discs in circle renlace chairs; use mus‘e or hand 
kerch‘ef ‘‘stop’’ signal. $2.95 ppd. Compton Novelty Co., 
704 S. Ward Ave., Compton, Cal. 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


GROUP SPEECH DRILL GAMES 


FOR LOWER AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
BY THOMAS H. POULOS 
All material, including games, adaptable for speechreading 
and auditory training, particularly sound discrimination 
$1.50 POSTPAID 


Order from: T. H. Poulos, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan 
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Mr. Kolibius’ analysis is very interesting 
to me, and I agree to some extent with each 
of the German “defenders” he quotes. At 
the same time, lipreading, to me, is much 
more of a psychological process than a 
“sensual” or objective process. I heartily 
agree with Prof. Gopfert that the sentence 
is the smallest possible unit in lipreading, 
and I have no patience with the teachers 
and research workers who attempt to meas- 
ure lipreading ability by giving out lists 
of single words. No matter how we 
analyze words and think up “basic vocabu- 
laries” for the lipreader, lipreading is es- 
sentially a comprehension of meaning as 
a whole, and there is not much meaning 
in single words any more than there is 
in single letters, particularly for the lip- 
reader who may be led down half a dozen 
by-paths by the ubiquitous homophene. 

But all this discussion is interesting, and 
maybe it will help a little to give the breath 
of life to this highly necessary but cur- 
rently anemic art. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty MATHER. 





Auditory Training 
(From page 499) 


—five or ten on a side—depending upon 
the number needed for the project being 
carried out. The jacks come in units of 
five with coupling devices, but we always 
keep at least two units set up for con- 
venience. 

On the side of the wall are arranged 
hooks for hanging up the headsets. The 
set hangs by the head band and the cord 
is left hanging at full length. When the 
child goes over for his head set, he grasps 
the fixture at the end of the cord firmly 
with one hand and the head band with the 
other hand, and by this means breakage 
is kept at a minimum. The microphone 
(table model), records and main connect- 
ing cable go on the shelf at the bottom of 
the tea wagon. 

The regular wheels of the tea wagon 
were replaced with sturdy rubber wheels 
from an express wagon. Thus, the whole 
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new in size... 






+ Clothing clip 
microphone. 


3. Three power- 
ful tubes. 


. Instantly 
replaceable 
amplifier cart- 








vice problem! 





circuit. 


6. Long-life,"A" 
and "B”’ batteries. 





Again .. TELEX leads the 


It’s completely different! 


TELEX creates new style hear ing al 


- Volume control. 












ridge—no ser- 
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See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 


Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 
so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 
weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 
your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 


Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 


Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 
ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


FREE! ccouetentae 
880 Bay Stree? Terento, Ont. (0 -24-4 


Send me more news about the new Telex 
Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing 
my hearing at home. 


r 
! 
' 














way to hearin g happiness. 





AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS 





CITY. STATE 
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“MIRACLE 
ELECTRONIC 
EAR” 

HIDES 
DEAFNESS 


Transmits Even Whispers 
With Startling Clarity! 


e Now—a new way to hear with- 
out any button showing in the ear— 
without dangling battery wires 
—without clumsy — battery 
packs! A way that has rendered 
old-style hearing aids obsolete 
almost overnight. 

Today Beltone’s ‘‘Miracle 
Electronic Ear’’ is enabling thou- 
sands to hear clearly again—even 
whispers. Actually enables you 
to bide your deafness while 
bringing amazing new intensity 
and clzrity of sound. 
aa Find out about this new 





Fay 
, electronic ‘“‘miracle’”’ to- 


Si day. Mail the FREE book 
coupon now. 





MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill, 


SEND FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 





Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) your | 
new FREE Book on DEAFNESS and | 
the “Miracle Electronic Ear.” | 
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unit can be wheeled to any of the four 
rooms of the Nursery School. It can be 
put into the elevator and taken from floor 
to floor. It even goes across the city for 
demonstrations. All we have to do in this - 
case is lift the training unit out of the 
“trough.” It has a handle similar to a 
suitcase. The microphone and _ headsets 
go into a heavy-duty market basket, and 
the records naturally are carried in the 
regulation record case. The tea wagon 
skeleton is light enough to be lifted with 
ease. Upon arrival at our destination re- 
assemblage is both quick and simple. 

In daily situations in the Nursery School, 
the children set up the equipment almost 
all alone. Steps in procedure: 

Wheel tea wagon out from the wall. 
Connect the main cable to outlet. 
Open top of training unit. 

Arrange chairs beside tea wagon. 
Each child gets his own headset. 

6. Each child connects his own headset. 
Child sits down on his own chair 
and adjusts headband. 


All that the teacher has to do it to con- 
nect the microphone if she is going to use 
that or insert a needle in the record player 
if the lesson is to be a musical one. Other 
than this, the children do everything by 
themselves. The same holds true when dis- 
mantling the training unit after the lesson 
is over. So you see, it is truly very little 
work to use a group hearing aid. Three 
and four-year-old technicians surprise you. 


oe er 


And remember the criterion: 


SAV FU Roe! 





Artists 
(From page’4%6) 


acquainted with the work of deaf artists. 
It also stimulated the artists themselves 
to renew their efforts and go forward with 
courage and inspiration. They determined 
to improve their technique, and because of 
renewed hope, to put new spirit into their 
work. 

At the same time, they decided to form 
a permanent organization of deaf artists 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 





Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


























For further mformation address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District..of. Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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and give an annual exhibition of their 
work in the autumn. They are also eager 
to become part of an international asso. 
ciation of deaf artists, if there is such a 
thing, or to help found one, if there is not; 
thus all the deaf people of the world could 
work together to promote their arts and 
crafts. If the Volta Bureau could sponsor 
and encourage such a movement, it would 
certainly be of inestimable benefit to the 
deaf of the world. 

Our deaf artists were particularly im. 
pressed by the interest shown in their work 
by the members of the Catholic Women’s 
Club of G.H.Q., who gave a substantial 
donation to the project and who encour. 
aged the exhibition by their presence. This 
is the first time that Japanese deaf artists 
have been assisted by a foreign organiza- 
tion, and it will not be forgotten by the 
deaf artists. 





Poetry 
(From page 493) 


to the deaf. Poetry brings with it a buoy- 
ancy of thought. 


realization of an emotion. 

Awareness of life, consciousness itself, 
depend upon sensation. Striimple’s boy, 
who had no other sense than that of sight, 
always fell asleep when he shut his eyes. 
So, too, the deaf need the refreshment of 
another vision, to have their eyes opened 
and reopened and their souls made respon- 
sive to the touch of life. For poetry is 
alive and makes alive. It is the property 
of the living and beating heart. According 
to Confucius, a man, unacquainted with a 
book of poems, is not only unable to ad- 
vance but is face to face with a stone wall. 

There is an astonishing feeling of life 
in modern poetry if one keeps away from 
the gibberish, the exhibitionist stunts, the 
prosaic “free verse,” the sloppiness of 
metrics, and the originality via eccentrics. 

It does not require hearing to feel, to 


the fullest, the impact that poetry produces. ~ 
A. E. Housman said he knew that what 


To read in prose is to | 
be informed, but to read in poetry is to — 
learn and feel by experience the living 7 
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CH EER UP-.. there is something priceless you may have! 





DO YOU EVER FEEL LIKE THIS ... BECAUSE YOU 
MISS WORDS. . . YOU DON'T HEAR TOO WELL? 


REMEMBER. 
"We forget 
you not.” 





Priceless are the sounds of voices — of music; and 

beyond price is the remaining part of your hearing 

--. and any improvement of that is also priceless— 
don’t you agree? 


Many a person, maybe of our sales outlets, everywhere—are deeply 
just like you, has faced interested in having you hear well at all 
_the future, disheartened times. You will find genuine assistance, co- 
because of a hearing loss. operation and friendliness at any Paravox 
It is peculiar that some people with an Dealer's office. 
afliction, such as a hearing loss, somehow 

unconsciously feel that it is a punishment vr recent model, the Tiny- 
for some misdeed committed in thought or MYTE, is unusually small 


‘ : we very light, and possessed of 
action. Of course, in your case this isnot true. 90) suntan, Cid: umd atthe 


It is no fault of yours that for some reason the other PARAVOX hearing 


your hearing is not as good as it used to be. Aids, will enable you to find 
: ; mee a A out for yourself what a 
With your hearing condition as it is, you modern hearing aid can do 


should take advantage of modern hearing for you. 
helps. There are electronic devices that are 
available and very useful in many cases. We Remember, we make only hearing aids. Your 
want to tell you about them. hearing is our business. We devote our time, 
ff you have a hearing loss, great or small, and energies 100% to the production of better 
fmember—we, PARAVOX, INC., and all hearing aids for you. We do care! 








Full Particulars and Details Sent FREE! Write Doris Foster, Paravox Consumer Advisor 
All Literature Sent in Plain Wrapper 


; PARAVOX, INC. 2056 E. 4th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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rm verY DEAF 





suri HEAR 


Wonderfully with My 


ENITH®MINIATU RE” 
HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION, out- 
performs Zenith’s single-unit “Miniature” Hearing 
Aid in efficiency or economy, your money back— (un- 
der our 10-Day Return Privilege }—AND—YOU 
ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. Only $75.00 complete, 
ready to wear—AND—NO HEARING AID NEED 
SELL FOR MORE THAN $75 IN OUR CON- 
SIDERED OPINION. No Receiver Button in the 
Ear—Device available if hearing loss permits. For 
authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your lo- 
cality, consult your classified telephone book; or 
write us for complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 
descriptive literature on request. 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 


«Sees se eS SS Se SS SSeS eS ese2ee 85 
Zenith Radio Corporation i 
1 Hearing Aid Division—Dept. 1151 , 
4 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. i 
§ Please send me free, details and complete descriptive # 
I literature (including time payment plan) and list of local # 
; dealers | may contact on the $75 Zenith “Miniature.” : 
PRC) Heeb ks he tGk babe bad bapns sa00n so sesave i 
' ' 
PN thts ae tipenewanye beens whine eeekbe f 
a f 
REPS rere ee ZAG s 6.0600 BRB as scenes | 
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he read was poetry if he felt it in the pit 
of his stomach. The impact of poetry is 
direct and immediate and one will, in some 
degree, feel the force of that impact unless 
completely immune and insensitive to it. 
The language of poetry is simple. It does 
not require a big vocabulary for a real 
poet to make one aware of the smell of 
lilacs in the spring, or the soft caress of 
Shakespeare is supreme in 


In the 


summer rain. 
the poetry of action and impact. 
language of his own prologue: 
Think, when he talks of horses, that you see them 
printing their proud hoofs in the receptive earth. 
Poetry contains more essence than mere 
letters and syllables. It contains that 
greatest of all magic for the deaf, the 
blessed magic of words—the tasting and 
feeling of them, and the building of them 
into wonders that act as a wedge in the 
silence-dulled consciousness. It is through 
poetry that the deaf can keep in living 
contact with living language. In what 
other form of verbal expression can one 
find such feeling and flavor of words as in 
Francis Thompson’s “To a Snowflake”? 


What heart could have thought you? 
Past our divisal 

(O filigree petal!) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paradisal 

Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapor? 

“God was my shaper. 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapor, 

To lust of His mind; 

Thou could’st not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 

With His hammer of wind 

And His graver of frost.” 


Poetry generates a certain expansiveness. 
For the deaf it can be a kind of relaxing 
therapy and at the same time a kind of 
exhilarating, bracing fulfillment. The world 
laughs and sings and dances for us all. 
It is the poet who can sing for the deaf 
the awakening song of life and living. And 
it is left to the deaf to listen and to hear. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 
FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH 97 EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Wayne Sadler—comes from Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Wayne 
is an excellent example of what often happens to a high 1.9. 
pupil if he does not work to the full capacity of his mental 
ability. In a large class he quickly finished the assigned 
work. Not having enough to do, he began to develop serious 
behavior problems. The family was advised to send him to 
our school. 

Under our private lesson and coaching system, Wayne is a 
happy hard-working boy. He has covered two years work 
in one. (Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has liis own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 


238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 

















WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c¢ extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


WANTED: Teacher-Governess to assume full care of 
2% year old deaf boy. Mother dead. Applicant must 
be trained and experienced in oral method. Salary 
comparable to good school salary, plus living. No 
housekeeping or cooking. Mr. Sidney Paul, 400 Buck 
St., Bangor, Maine. 

NEW CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
will open at Riverside in the fall of 1951. Teachers’ 
salary scale $2,916 to $4,740. Starting salary dependent 
on training and experience. Apply to Dr. Richard G. 
Brill, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 








WANTED for September 1951—Primary oral teachers 
for the deaf and two speech and hearing “ therapists 
for public school classes; also a colored speech and 
hearing therapist. Excellent salaries. Marie Elliott 
Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., Shreveport, La. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and 1V 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Strect, Brattleboro, Vermont 











BUY 


FICHT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
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AND: 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Strictly New Method! The girl was a bit 
bashful, and her mother was trying to get her 
to relax. “Don’t just dance around silently,” she 7 
urged her. “Talk to your partner.” A little later 
at a dance where she was one of the chaperons, 
the mother was amazed to note that each time as ~ 
the music started the same little boy would dash © 
across the floor, bow to her daughter, and sweep | 
her away in the dance. “Why did that boy ask © 
for every dance?” the mother wanted to know 
on the way home. “Oh,” explained the small 


daughter, “I was telling him a continued murder % 


mystery I’d read!” 


Smart Ducks: Playing a bit of a joke on © 
a friend from England, a man slipped out and 
procured two ducks, took them up to the bath- ~ 
room, and set them sailing in the filled tub. The ~ 
Englishman was taking a brief nap and then 
decided to have a bath before dinner. He called 
to his host to see the strange sight in the bath- 
room. “Must have flown in at the window,” 
said the host, calmly. “Yes, yes,” agreed the 
visitor from abroad. “No doubt. But how in 
the world did they manage to turn on the water?” 


Qualified Critic: Sir John Lavery, the fa- 
mous painter, tells of an old Scottish gardener 
who went to an exhibition of pictures in London, 
The old man intently surveyed one picture labeled 
“The Fall!” until asked what he thought of it. 
“IT think no great things of it,” was the reply. 
“Eve is tempting Adam wi’ an apple of a variety 
that wasna known till aboot twenty years ago.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Uncle Tom: Here’s a Civil War story that was 
new to me. It seems that a man invested all his 
savings in an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” show. He 
employed a very smart manager—so smart that he 
ran off with the company’s funds, about $1,000.00. 
They put bloodhounds on his track. The hounds 
caught up with the fugitive all right, they found 
out later; but he simply put collars around their 
necks and used them to start another “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” show. 


First Prize: Hendrickson says that the first 
prize for absent-mindedness must be awarded to 
a dentist friend of his who was seen tinkering 
with his automobile the other afternoon. Ap- 
proaching the car with a wrench in his hand, he 
was heard to say, “Now, this is going to hurt a 
little.” 


Omar is X-Rayed 


Myself grown old do fearfully frequent 

Grim hospitals and hear great argument 

About me, but with luck have heretofore 

Come out by the same door wherein I went. 
—ArtHUR W. BELL 





